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And perhaps the unclearness of philosophy that so troubles the 
realists is not due to the fact that we have not absorbed mathemat- 
ical logic, or any other science, but arises because we have allowed 
sciences, cuckoo like, to lay their eggs in our nest and have unre- 
sistingly brooded upon them until the hatchings startled us from our 
lethargy. By all means we should aim at clearness, precision, and 
all the other virtues— we have, all of us, too few of them. And we 
need to know as much about the achievements of science as is pos- 
sible. But the conceptual synthesizing which must interpret this 
knowledge and make it into philosophy— for no mere heap of knowl- 
edge is philosophy — is the work of the philosopher and his concepts 
must be adapted to its specific needs. It is time to seek philosophic 
problems and philosophic methods for the philosopher. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Esthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic. Benedetto 
Croce. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. London : Macmillan & Com- 
pany. 1909. Pp. xxxi + 403. 

Mr. Ainslie has translated the whole of the theoretical part of Croee's 
" Estetica " and has presented in English an abbreviation of the his- 
torical part. An appendix contains a translation of an address on " Pure 
Intuition and the Lyrical Character of Art," delivered by Signor Croce 
at Heidelberg at the Second General Session of the Third International 
Congress of Philosophy. This lecture includes a brief presentation of 
Croee's theory and might well be read before the larger work. The trans- 
lator's introduction to the " ^Esthetic " is a glorification of Croce and all 
his works. He is hailed as " one of the very few great teachers of 
humanity." His " Logic " and his " Philosophy of the Practical," which, 
with the " Esthetic," make up his " Philosophy of the Spirit," are praised 
in the highest terms. He is the " Columbus " of esthetics. Signor Croce 
is known to English readers as a critic of the first rank and as the author 
of a work on esthetics which has attracted much attention, but few were 
prepared to hear him praised in such extravagant language. 

For the most part the translation is very close to the original, in fact 
it is almost literal. There are, however, occasional departures which 
modify somewhat the meaning of the author, as, for example (p. 18), 
where the expression " indifferente alle discriminazione posteriori ed 
empiriche della realta ed irrealta. " by " indifferent to discriminations, 
posterior and empirical, to reality and to unreality." 

On the other hand, faithfulness to the original can hardly justify a 
sentence which begins, "It is from human psychology, that is, literary 
psychology, that comes the other objection, to the effect," etc. And it is 
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difficult to see what is to be gained by using constantly such an expres- 
sion as " posing " a problem, or such a term as " equivoque." The reader 
is very frequently put to unnecessary labor in his attempts to reach the 
author's thought. The style of the original is also open to criticism. 
The terminology is somewhat Germanized. The translator exonerates the 
author from the charge of Hegelianism on the ground that he has gone 
beyond Hegel. Croce's esthetics is not Hegelian, but his thinking con- 
tains much that comes from Hegel and Kant. It is occasionally neces- 
sary to overcome some slight irritation at the author's uncompromisingly 
authoritative tone in the statement of his own views and in the criticism 
of the views of others. These various obstacles should not, however, 
deter the reader from the examination of a book which has aroused more 
interest than any other recent work on esthetics. 

Since the time of Kant the investigation of esthetic problems has 
usually led more or less directly to the discussion of certain mental states. 
The beautiful and the sublime have been defined with reference to the 
feelings which they arouse. The beautiful, for example, has been defined 
as pleasure objectified, etc. Signore Croce carries subjectivism in esthetics 
to a point far beyond any which it has previously attained. Others have 
resolved beauty into something wholly within the mind ; Croce goes farther 
and makes the whole of art entirely an affair of the inner world. Art is 
identified with the " esthetic vision " ; it is " entirely internal." What we 
ordinarily call art is for him merely the externalization of art. 

The work in which this doctrine is presented is very broadly conceived. 
It touches many of the departments of human activity and contains, 
indeed, a summary sketch " of the entire philosophy of the spirit in its 
fundamental moments." All human activity is either practical or the- 
oretical, the practical having to do with the will, the theoretical having 
to do with knowledge. Practical activity is either economic or moral. 
Knowledge is either intuitive or logical. " The spirit is conceived as 
consisting of four moments or grades, disposed in such a way that the 
theoretical activity is to the practical as is the first theoretical grade to 
the second theoretical, and the first practical grade to the second practical. 
The four moments imply one another regressively by their concretion. 
The concept can not be without expression" (intuition), "the useful 
without the one and the other, and morality without the three preceding 
grades." Intuition is thus made fundamental; it is independent of log- 
ical knowledge. Concepts may sometimes be present in intuition, but 
they are present not as concepts, but as simple elements of intuition. 
Moral maxims in the mouth of a character in a tragedy are present not as 
concepts, but as characteristics of the speaker. An intuition is a complete 
synthesis. Concepts and associations as such are not present in intuition. 
When they are present at all they are welded into a single whole of intui- 
tion. Pure intuition has no reference to reality or non-reality. " Intui- 
tion is the undifferentiated unity of the perception of the real and of the 
simple image of the possible." " All intuition is expression," expression 
in some kind of material, verbal, pictorial, musical, or what not. The 
proof which the author gives of this identification (pp. 13-14) is neither 
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convincing nor necessary. As a matter of fact, his statement is a defini- 
tion and not a conclusion. Expression means not expression to another, 
not external manifestation, but internal expression, presentation to one's 
own mind, simply intuition. 

As we have already seen, art is identified with the " esthetic vision," 
and this proves to be nothing other than expression or intuition. All 
intuition is then art or esthetic intuition. What we ordinarily include 
in the latter differs from the rest only in quantity or extensity; it is 
exactly the same in kind. The various steps from bare impression to the 
external manifestations which are ordinarily called works of art is stated 
as follows : 

" The complete process of esthetic production can be symbolized in 
four steps, which are : (a) impressions ; (b) expression or spiritual esthetic 
synthesis; (c) hedonistic accompaniment, or pleasure of the beautiful 
(esthetic pleasure) ; (d) translation of the esthetic fact into physical 
phenomena (sounds, tones, movements, combinations of lines and colors, 
etc.). Any one can see that the capital point, the only one that is prop- 
erly speaking esthetic and truly real, is in that (b) which is lacking to 
the mere manifestation or naturalistic construction, metaphorically also 
called expression." 

The esthetic fact is form and nothing but form. It is form as dis- 
tinguished from content, from matter, when " matter is understood as 
emotivity not esthetically elaborated, that is to say, impressions, and form, 
elaboration, intellectual activity and expression." 

" Art is the expression of impressions " not of ideas (nor even of 
emotions, for emotions themselves would have form, and would, we con- 
clude, be themselves art). Impression is apparently to be taken in the 
Kantian sense. Unity is an essential characteristic of the work of art. 

" Another corollary of the conception of expression as activity is the 
indivisibility of the work of art. Every expression is a unique expres- 
sion. Activity is a fusion of the impressions in an organic whole. A 
desire to express this has always prompted the affirmation that the work 
of art should have unity, or, what amounts to the same thing, unity and 
variety. Expression is a synthesis of the various, multiple, in the one." 

From the identification of art with " spiritual esthetic synthesis " and 
from the further statement that there are no subordinate kinds of esthetic 
syntheses, it follows that the ordinary divisions and classifications of art 
have nothing to do with esthetics proper. They have to do only with the 
externalization of art. 

Beauty is defined as "successful expression, or better, as expression 
and nothing more, because expression, when it is not successful, is not 
expression. Consequently, the ugly is unsuccessful expression. ... In 
works of art that are failures, the beautiful is present as unity and the 
ugly as multiplicity." 

Such concepts as the sublime, comic, ludicrous, and so on are regarded 
as pseudo-esthetic. " The facts, classified as well as possible in the above- 
quoted psychological concepts, bear no relation to the artistic fact, beyond 
the generic one, that all of them, in so far as they designate the material 
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of life, can be represented by art; and the other accidental relation, that 
esthetic facts also may sometimes enter into the processes described, as 
in the impression of the sublime that the work of a Titanic artist such as 
Dante or Shakespeare may produce. . . ." 

What is ordinarily called beautiful or physically beautiful is simply 
the stimulant of esthetic reproduction. This statement applies to what 
we usually call works of art as well as to natural objects. 

These in brief are the main elements in Croce's own doctrine. His 
work is valuable, however, not simply for the theory which it presents, but 
for the many suggestive views which the author puts forward on most of 
the subjects related to esthetics. His criticisms of other esthetic doc- 
trines are very outspoken and usually adverse, nevertheless they are 
stimulating and valuable. In the historical part of his treatise, Croce 
presents in brief a review of all the historical contributions to esthetics. 
According to his own statement a historian always adds something to the 
facts; he is never absolutely impartial. What Croce himself adds (or 
omits) is determined partly by his own doctrine and partly by his admira- 
tion for Vico and a few other Italian contributors. 

The main question with regard to Croce's esthetic doctrine seems to 
the reviewer to be this: Is the identification of art with a purely sub- 
jective state the most effective means for organizing the facts which fall 
within the field which is generally recognized as belonging to esthetics? 
Can the question of the meaning and significance of what Croce calls 
the " externalizations " of art, can the problems connected with the pro- 
duction of art and the nature of the artistic genius, can the questions 
occasioned by every consideration of the esthetic experience, be handled 
any more successfully on this theory than on any other that has been 
presented? To the present writer the great value of Croce's work seems 
to lie in its freshness and in its many stimulating suggestions, not in 
the novelty which it has nor in the conclusiveness which it has not. 

Adam Leroy Jones. 

Columbia Univeesitt. 

Old Criticism and New Pragmatism. J. M. O'Sullivan. Dublin and 

Waterf ord : JI. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. ; London, New York, Bombay, and 

Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1909. 

One closes this book with the sense of having enjoyed with the writer 
a period of fruitful reflection leading to a riper realization of the mean- 
ing of familiar things, yet with a feeling of regret that a work of such 
fine quality of thought and scholarship should be on the whole so frag- 
mentary in result. The work consists of four essays, two on " Old Criti- 
cism," which form its main body, and two on " New Pragmatism," which 
are brief in compass and rather supplementary in character. So that, 
while the " and " of the title stands for a certain degree of unity, the 
addition which it marks renders the unity rather unimportant. 

The first essay is the author's doctoral thesis entitled, " A Comparison 
of the Methods of Kant and Hegel, Illustrated by their Treatment of the 
Category of Quantity." This occupies two thirds of the book and is a 



